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Congress’ 1961 
Record Viewed 


Latest Lawmaking Session 
Was an Eventful One 


Several weeks ago, an uni- 
dentified prankster put a sign 
in a corridor of the U. S. Capi- 
tol Building. It read: “‘Con- 
gress, go home!” September 
27, after almost 9 months’ 
work, lawmakers took this 
advice and concluded one 
of the longest peacetime ses- 
sions ever held. 


S Congress adjourned, Labor 

Secretary Arthur Goldberg 

said that it—together with the Ken- 

nedy Administration—had “made 

the greatest record of constructive 

achievement . . . in our recent his- 
tory.” 

Republican Representative John 
Rhodes of Arizona, on the other 
hand, described the same lawmak- 
ing body as “the worst spendthrift 
Congress of all times.” 

Such contrasting statements help 
to make politics confusing as well 
as interesting. 

The 2 parties. In this 87th Con- 
gress (which will hold its second 
and last regular session next year), 
both houses have large Democratic 
majorities. The Senate line-up is 
65 Democrats and 35 Republicans. 
The House, late in September, had 
260 Democrats, 174 Republicans, 
and 3 vacancies. 

As to how President Kennedy’s 
program actually fared with these 
lawmakers, impartial observers 
agree that the results are mixed. 
Congress approved a sizable num- 
ber of Kennedy measures, but it 
also handed the President some se- 
rious defeats. 
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AFTER SYRIA broke away, Nasser told his troops not to try to keep the Asian land in UAR by force 


What Next in Syria? 


Revolt Raises Many Questions 


In the remainder of this article 
we discuss a number of outstanding 
issues tackled during the 1961 ses- 
sion. 

Defense. As the berlin situation 
became more and more dangerous, 
Congress appropriated about 46.7 
billion dollars for this year’s de- 
fense outlay, thus setting a new 
peacetime record. It also author- 
ized the President to put as many 
as 250,000 military reservists on 
full-time active duty for periods 
ranging up to a year, and it gave 

(Continued on page 6) 
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CROCKETT IN WASHINGTON STAR 


THE 2 PARTIES usually differ over what Congress does and does not 


accomplish during each session. 


In addition to comparing the claims of 


Democratic and Republican lawmakers, it is also important for the public 


to examine their voting 


records with 


respect to major national issues. 


Can President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt keep his 
place as foremost leader of 
the Arab world? Will the 
Middle East again become a 
major trouble spot? These 
are some of the questions that 
have arisen as a result of 
the recent rebellion in Syria. 


The time: February 1, 1958. The 
place: Cairo, Egypt. On a balcony 
of the ministerial palace, President 
Nasser of Egypt and President 
Shukri al-Kuwatly of Syria stand 
side by side. Smilingly they listen 
to the reading of a proclamation, 
announcing the merger of Egypt 
and Syria into the United Arab Re- 
public (UAR). 

As the last word is read, the 
crowd packing the courtyard lets 
out a mighty roar. Jet planes flash 
overhead in celebration. The 2 
Arab leaders descend from the 
balcony to ride through Cairo’s 
crowded streets under triumphal 
arches adorned with flags and with 
signs proclaiming Arab unity. 

Today that dream of unity has 
suffered a shattering setback. Syria 
now proclaims herself an independ- 
ent nation, following an uprising 
against E, pt that broke out about 
10 days ago. 

For the Egyptian leader, Nasser, 
who also headed the United Arab 


Republic, the rebellion in Syria 
comes as a severe blow. It threat- 
ens the position he has held in the 
minds of most people as the leading 
figure of the Arab world. It also 
may stir up old rivalries among the 
Arab nations, and make the Middle 
East the scene of bickering and 
strife once more. 


Egypt & Syria. The 2 regions in- 
volved in the Middle East flare-up 
lie about 150 miles apart. Occupy- 
ing the northeastern corner of 
Africa, Egypt is—with an area of 
386,100 square miles—about the 
size of Texas and Arizona com- 
bined. 

About 95% of Egypt consists of 
desert. Almost all the country’s 
26,000,000 people are crowded into 
the long, narrow valley of the Nile 
or into the sprawling delta at the 
river’s month. This fertile valley 
is one of the world’s most thickly 
settled regions. 

Separated from Egypt by Israel 
and Jordan, Syria lies in western 
Asia. It is a region of plains and 
deserts, with rugged mountains 
along its northern and western 
borders. With an ared of 71,127 
square miles, it is about the size of 
North Dakota, and is less than one- 
fifth the area of Egypt. 

Slightly more than 4,500,000 peo- 
ple live in Syria. Many of them are 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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EOPLE condition themselves so 

that certain actions are natu- 
rally associated with particular 
places. Try to condition yourself 
to work at a desk or table when 
doing your homework. Lounging 
around does not lend itself to the 
most effective studying. 

Your desk is your own special 
study area and should be devoted 
only to that purpose. Keep it clear 
and free from distracting elements. 

Move your radio, letters, and 
photographs to another part of the 
room. Leave the desk top free for 
your dictionary, school books, and 
notes. If there’s not room 
for all these, keep them nearby. An 
uncluttered working area lets you 
spread your assignments out in 
front of you, making it easier to 
organize the different materials you 
are using. 

Good lighting is an important 
factor in setting up your study area. 
Having to squint, you tend to tire 
faster than normal. Thus, a well- 
lighted study place makes your work 
more pleasant and encourages you 
to continue for longer periods of 
time. 

Once the physical space is set up, 
use it to best advantage. Start to 
work in a serious state of mind. 
Decide exactly what you want to 
accomplish in a given period of 
time and try to continue working 
until you have finished it. 

Keep your necessary materials— 
paper, ink, and sharpened pencils— 
on your desk. This will save the 
need for running around and wast- 
ing valuable study time. 

Above all, do not allow yourself 
to be distracted. Keep your mind 
on your work! This definitely ap- 
plies to the radio. You may think 
you can study just as well while 
listening to the radio. However, 
you will probably end up spending 
twice the time necessary to cover 
each subject, and won’t retain what 
vou have read as well as if you had 
studied in silence. 

Finally, when you find your mind 
really wandering, stop studying. It 
is wasted time and effort to try to 
continue when you cannot concen- 
trate. In this case, it is far better 
to take a break and return to work 
when you are refreshed. 


YOUR LANGUAGE 


F you want to speak or write well, 
you must develop the ability to 
the exact word that ex- 
your thoughts. Much of 
your vocabulary is acquired almost 
automatically—through conver- 
sation and reading. (Of course, a 
“ready hand” with a dictionary 
speeds this process.) However, be- 
cause of their similarity some 
groups of words are easily confused 
and take a special effort to master. 


class 


che USE 


presses 


Affect and Effect 


The warning affected Jim’s de- 
cision very little. 

The air raid signal effected a total 
evacuation of the building. 

The effect of a price rise in steel 
is usually felt throughout the econ- 
omy. 

Explanation. In present us- 
age, affect means primarily to in- 
fluence. Effect can be used as either 
a verb meaning to bring about or a 
noun meaning result. For example: 
The new manager effected (brought 
about) several changes immediately. 
The effect (result) of these changes 
was felt in every department. 


Accept and Except 


We shall except his name from 
the list of nominees. 

We shall accept his name for the 
list of nominees. 

The farmers want this crop ac- 
cepted for acreage control. 

Explanation. The confusion of 
these 2 words is particularly mis- 
leading, since they have almost 
exactly opposite meanings. Accept 
means receive; except means ex- 
clude. To reinforce this difference 
in your own vocabulary, reword the 
examples above by using receive for 
accept and exclude for except. 


Allusion, Illusion, Delusion 


His allusion to Milton was lost on 
several members of the class. 

On the stage she still creates an 
illusion of youth. 

He suffered from the delusion 
that he was Napoleon. 

Explanation. An allusion is a 
passing or indirect reference. You 
allude to something when you men- 
tion it briefly. An illusion is “an 
unreal or deceptive appearance.” A 
delusion is a false belief and fre- 
quently implies a disordered mind. 

Write some examples of your own 
to illustrate the use of these words. 
Although the English language be- 
longs to all of us, we can enjoy our 
possession only to the extent that 
we understand and use it. 

—-By ANNE WILLIAMS 


WORTH READING 


N recent months, the value of the 

Peace Corps has become a highly 
controversial topic for debate. In 
September’s issue of Campus Illus- 
trated, 2 college editors go to the 
heart of the debate and ask them- 
selves. “Will the Peace Corps 
Work?” 

“No!” replies a Harvard student 
who believes the Peace Corps is 
“little more than a sham.” On the 
other hand, a student in Connecticut 
says “Yes! The Peace Corps is ex- 
citing and bold in concept.” 

Harvard’s Howard Phillips says 
the Peace Corps is a “publicity 
gimmick which can’t add much to 
existing programs, which is an un- 
necessary burden on U. S. taxpay- 
ers, and which has preyed on the 
idealism of the American people and 
thereby aroused great expectations 
incapable of fulfillment if present 
plans are followed.” 

He believes the plans for the 
Peace Corps have 2 major short- 
comings. He feels the Corps cannot 
strengthen our foreign policy in the 
cold war because of its “inadequate 
administrative and training meth- 


ods.” 





Moreover, he fears that the pro- 
gram will permit those who are not 
thoroughly schooled in our history 
and our institutions to represent the 
American people abroad. “The 
Peace Corpsmen, working at the 
grass roots level of international 
politics, are likely to be the only 
American people whom the local 
inhabitants will ever contact.” For 
this reason, he believes security 
measures should be tightened for 
Corpsmen, to insure against com- 
munist subversion of the members. 

Contrary to these thoughts, How- 
ard Wachtel, from the University of 
Connecticut, says the Peace Corps 
provides a rallying point for the 
“youth of a nation to become allies 
for peaceful progress with the youth 


of the world.” Here is 
how he looks at the 
Corps: 


It should not act 
as an agent to pro- 
mote our way of 
life. Although our 
country is con- 
cerned with the po- 
litical developments 
of emerging nations, 
the Peace Corps is 
not designed for 
political purposes. 
There are other 
agencies of the gov- 
ernment which are 
committed to this 
task. 

Instead, it is far 
more important for 
the Corps “to over- 
come poverty, ig- 
norance, and dis- 
ease” in underdevel- 
oped lands than to 
combat an “interna- 

tional communist movement.” 
So long as the “humane pur- 
poses” of the Corps are empha- 
sized, it cannot fail. 


These 2 college writers present 
many more interesting facts and 
opinions regarding the Peace Corps 
in their articles in Campus Illus- 
trated. This is a new magazine 
which can help you to keep abreast 
of current thought among college 
students in various parts of our na- 
tion and throughout the world. If 
you are planning to go to college, 
you may wish to subscribe to this 
magazine. Subscription rates are 
$3.00 a year or 40 cents a copy. You 
may write to Campus Illustrated, 
805-15th Street,. Washington 5, 
D.C. —By PEGGY DUNCAN 


Background of Communism 





Economic Controls in Russia 


This is the fifth in a@ series of 
articles on communism and other 
forms of political thought. 


NE of the chief doctrines of 

communism is that factories, 
farms, mines, and all other enter- 
prises must be owned and controlled 
by the state. This idea is the central 
theme of Karl Marx’s writings, 
which are regarded by communists 
everywhere as the basic guide in 
economic matters. Marx held: 


The big fault of capitalism is 
that business enterprises and 
farms are owned by persons 
who use them to gain profits 
for themselves at the expense 
of workers. Earnings from 

these enter- 
prises should 
be distributed 
among the 
workers, or 
proletariat, 
and all prop- 
erty must be 
put under 
their control. To bring about 
this change, a violent revolu- 
tion of the proletariat against 
the capitalists is needed. 


The answer to this Marxist idea: 


As we know, under Russian com- 
munism there has been no “distri- 
bution of the fruits of labor” among 
the workers as Marx called for in 
his writings. But the Soviets did 
follow their Red teacher and put all 


factories, railways, mines, stores, 
and other businesses under com 
trol of the government. It, of 
course, is run by the Communist 
Party’s handful of top bosses. 

As the Marxist plan works out in 
Russia, workers there do exactly 
what the government tells them. 
Hours, wages, and other labor con- 
ditions are decided for them by 
government officials. Workers must 
get permission to go from one job 
to another if they are dissatisfied 
with their employment situation. 
They cannot engage in strikes under 
any circumstances. 

U. S. workers can and many of 
them do buy stocks (shares of 
ownership) in corporations. They 
receive profits on their investments. 
Russian workers do not have this 
opportunity. 

Moreover, American workers are 
free to move from job to job, and 
they can organize labor unions to 
look after their interests. Through 
their unions, employes have a voice 
in determining labor conditions. 

Goods and services are produced 
in our country in response to the 
“dollar votes” of consumers, not on 
the basis of government action as 
is the case in Russia. We have, in 
other words, a great deal of per- 
sonal freedom in economic affairs 
just as we do in political affairs— 
whereas such freedom is almost 
non-existent in Russia. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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What Next in Syria and Egypt? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


farmers and shepherds. Damascus 
and Aleppo are the 2 major cities. 
Formation of UAR. It was a big 
day for President Nasser of Egypt 
when Syria agreed to join with 
Egypt in the United Arab Republic. 
Ever since Nasser, an army colonel, 
and his military colleagues ousted 
pleasure-loving King Farouk in 
1952 and took over Egypt’s govern- 
ment, Nasser had regarded unity 
of the Arab world as a big goal. 
The area which Nasser hoped to 
unite stretches for some 3,500 miles 
from the Persian Gulf, westward 
across the Arabian peninsula into 
Africa and along the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Here, under a 
dozen or so different governments, 
live some 60,000,000 Arabs bound 
by common customs, religion (most 
are Moslems), and written lan- 
guage. (Arabic as a spoken lan- 
guage varies from area to area.) 
When Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal in 1956 from a private com- 
pany under British and French con- 
trol, and succeeded in keeping it, he 





THREE LIONS 
SYRIAN SOLDIER in desert uni- 
form. Many members of the Asian 
country’s armed forces dress more 
nearly in the western style. 


became a popular hero to the 
masses of people throughout the 
Arab lands. But even then, the gov- 
ernments of the other Arab coun- 
tries preferred to stay aloof. 

It was, therefore, a red-letter day 
for Nasser when Syria agreed to 
come into the United Arab Republic. 
An unstable country, racked by 
poverty and corruption, Syria had 
been threatened with a take-over by 
local communists. Her leaders felt 
that serious trouble might be 
averted by combining with Egypt. 
For its part, Egypt felt that other 
Arab countries might follow Syria’s 
example and enter the UAR. 

Events in Syria. But trouble soon 
started to arise. With the larger 
country in the union, Egyptians 
held most of the top offices in the 
United Arab Republic. Many Egyp- 
tian officials went to Syria to take 
over leading positions. 

To Nasser, Syria’s sparsely-set- 
tled regions seemed a good place 
to, settle some of the poverty- 
stricken people crowded into the 
Nile Valley. Many Syrians did not 
welcome the arrival of the Egyptian 
“colonists.” 

During the past summer Nasser 
took steps to impose on Syria the 
same socialistic program that he has 
been promoting in Egypt. He or- 
dered that banks, insurance firms, 
and certain other companies be 
placed under government control. 


He announced plans to break up big 
estates and to regulate trade. 


The uprising: These steps cli- 
maxed the mounting resentment in 
Syria. Army officers, leading their 
troops, seized key points in the 
capital city of Damascus, including 
the airport and radio stations. 
Syrian forces also took over 2 other 
strategic cities—Aleppo and the 
Mediterranean port city of Latakia. 

Nasser sent Egyptian troops to 
Syria to put down the revolt, but 
those attempting to land near 
Latakia were captured. Saying 
that he did not want “to spill Arab 
blood,” Nasser. then recalled his 
troops. Many observers felt that he 
had no other choice, since the 
Syrian forces seemed determined to 
win their country’s independence. 
If the Egyptian army had been de- 
feated, Nasser’s standing would 
have dropped even more than it did. 

Nasser’s future. The new Syrian 
government has expelled all Egyp- 
tians and has pledged to restore 
constitutional government within 4 
months. It says that it will coop- 
erate with other Arab lands—on 
the basis of full independence. 

On the other hand, Nasser says 
that so far as he is concerned, the 
United Arab Republic still exists. 
Presumably he feels that the new 
Syrian government wil] fail to es- 
tablish itself on a permanent basis, 
and that Syria will rejoin Egypt. 

It is plain, though, that Nasser’s 
program for “Arab unity” will have 
much harder sledding in the future. 
In view of the Syrian rebellion, it 
will be more difficult to bring other 
Arab lands to accept his leadership. 

Moreover, the Syrian setback may 
encourage some of Nasser’s Arab 
rivals to challenge him for top posi- 
tion in the Arab world. King Hus- 
sein of Jordan, long at swords’ 
points with Nasser, was quick to 
recognize the new government in 
Syria. Though Premier Karim Kas- 
sem of Iraq called on Arabs “in 
Syria and Egypt to stretch their 
hands together in peace and 
loyalty,” he may now feel more in- 
clined to press his own ambitions 
for Arab leadership. 


Big-power rivalry. Should dis- 
sension mount among the Arab 
countries, the region could again be- 
come seriously involved in the cold 
war. With its strategic position at 


SPIRIT of nationalism, symbolized by these girls 
played big role in prompting Syria to break aw. 
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EGYPT AND SYRIA. Now that these Middle Eastern countries are 
expected to go their separate ways, this may be the last time you see 
the letters “UAR” appearing along with their names on one of our maps. 


the crossroads of 3 continents and 
with its tremendous supplies of 
petroleum (especially in Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and Iraq), the Mid- 
dle East has long been a major goal 
for communist expansion. 

There was no immediate reaction 
to the Syrian rebellion from the 
Soviet Union. While the new gov- 
ernment in Syria seems to be every 
bit as anti-communist as the former 
one was, Moscow is well aware that 
Syria had the most powerful Com- 
munist Party in the Middle East a 
few years ago. Though it was 
forced underground, it may now try 
to take advantage of the recent dis- 
turbance to advance Russia’s goals. 

The initial reaction of the west- 
ern powers to the Syrian rebellion 
was one of watchful waiting. The 
United States has been careful not 
to take sides in the dispute. 

U.S. relations with Nasser’s gov- 
ernment have not been very warm, 
but they have improved a bit over 
the past few years. Nasser was one 
of the very few so-called “neutral” 





uel 
in military parade, 
from Nasser’s Egypt 


leaders who spoke out at the recent 
Belgrade conference against Rus- 
sia’s resumption of nuclear testing. 

Inside Egypt. How seriously the 
Syrian setback will affect Nasser’s 
standing with his countrymen re- 
mains to be seen, Since he had 
ended political activity, there is no 
public opposition to him anyway. 
Those who secretly oppose him will 
undoubtedly step up their criticism. 

The setback is bound to make it 
harder for Nasser to carry out his 
program for raising living stand- 
ards. The program of providing 
land will be intensified as hundreds 
of Egyptians who had settled in 
Syria have now been forced to re- 
turn to Egypt. The living stand- 
ards of these farm workers are 
among the lowest in the world. 

What steps Nasser may take to 
restore his damaged prestige also 
remain undetermined. Some think 
that he may put increasing pressure 
on neighboring Israel, for hostility 
toward that nation is the one issue 
on which the Arab lands seem to 
agree. They do not recognize the 
existence of the Jewish state whose 
founding they unsuccessfully op- 
posed in 1948. (Leaders of Israel 
insist that their nation is here to 
stay, and say that the sooner the 
Arabs recognize it the better.) 

The lack of success of Nasser’s 
troops in previous clashes with the 
Israeli armed forces makes it un- 
likely that Egypt will embark on 
any full-scale attack on Israel. 
However, border raids may be 
carried out. Israeli officials fear, too, 
that the new Syrian regime may 
stir up trouble along the Israeli- 
Syrian frontier just to prove to the 
other Arab lands that it is as 
strongly opposed to the Jewish na- 
tion as they are. 

If combat does resume along 
Israel’s Egyptian and Syrian bor- 
ders, it will increase pressure on 
the United Nations, charged with 
keeping peace in the area. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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The Story of the 


Jamaica Says “No” 
To Free Federation 


The future of the West Indies 
Federation as a united, independent 
country is in doubt. Scheduled for 
freedom from British control by 
next May, the Caribbean island 
group may not achieve self-govern- 
ment now because its largest mem- 
Jamaica—has voted against 
staying in the Federation. 

The Jamaicans, who have a 
higher standard of living than do 
inhabitants of most other Federa- 
tion members, apparently fear that 
they will have to bear the heaviest 
tax burden when the island group 
becomes free. For that reason, and 
because Jamaica was allotted only 
17 of the 47 seats in the Federa- 
tion’s national legislature, the is- 
to staying in the 


ber- 


land said “no” 
group. 

The Federation has a total land 
area of 8,028 square miles—about 
the size of Massachusetts—and a 
population of 3,117,000. Jamaica 
has more than half of the island 
land area (4,400 square 
miles), and over 50% of its in- 
habitants (1,700,000). Other is- 
lands of the Federation, which was 
organized by Britain in 1958, in- 
Trinidad-Tobago, Barbados, 
the Leeward and Windward Islands. 


group’s 


clude 


World Body Discusses 
U. S. Peace Program 


There is mounting support in the 
United Nations for the “general and 
complete” disarmament plan _re- 
cently proposed by the United 
States. An outline of this pro- 
gram was presented to the UN by 
President Kennedy 2 weeks ago, and 


‘EAN RUSK, Secretary of State 
(left), meets with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko in New 
York. In series of talks, they dis- 
cussed the crisis over Berlin. 
further have since been 
given to t’.e world body by 
representatives there. 

The American peace program 
calls for gradual reduction in 
armaments until all means of wag- 
ing have been 
eliminated. It asks for an 
International Disarmament Or- 
ganization to work out and super- 


details 
our 


large-scale war 


also 


vise the step-by-step arms reduc- 
tion plan. 

Our peace plan seeks to have all 
nations take these steps: 


1. End nuclear testing and halt 
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FUTURE of government in West Indies Federation is uncertain. The fed- 
eration’s island group includes Jamaica plus those underlined at right. 


the production of materials used to 
make atomic-hydrogen weapons. 
Also prevent the transfer of any 
such weapons to countries that do 
not possess them at present. 

2. Ban the construction of addi- 
tional missiles and other similar 
long-range weapons, and eventually 
destroy those which are already in 
existence. 

3. Gradually reduce standing 
military forces to the number just 
sufficient for maintaining internal 
order. 

4. Restrict the use of outer space 
to peaceful projects. 

5. Establish a strong UN peace 
force to make certain that no nation 
engages in aggression or violates 
the global disarmament plan after 
it is put into effect. 

Because Russia has also asked 
for “general and complete” dis- 
armament in the past, the 2 sides 
in the cold war at least agree on 
goals in this matter. But thus far, 
Moscow has refused to accept any 
foolproof plan for international in- 
spection to see that arms reduction 
agreements are carried out. Differ- 
ences over this all-important issue 
have doomed previous disarmament 
talks to failure. Will that happen 
again over the latest U.S. plan? 
Events of the future will bring the 
answer to that question. 


Foreign Aid Director 
Faces Gigantic Task 


The responsibility of deciding 
how Uncle Sam spends billions of 
dollars to help overseas nations is 
in the hands of Fowler Hamilton, 
a New York lawyer who was born 
in Missouri. (See September 25 
issue for a discussion of our foreign 
aid program.) 

Mr. Hamilton is replacing Henry 
Labouisse as the nation’s overseas 
assistance director. In addition to 
a change in leadership, the name of 
his office is also new—it is now 
called Agency for International 
Development (AID), in place of the 
former International 
Administration. 

The new AID chief, 50, worked 
as a partner in a New York law 
firm during the 1930’s. In 1938 he 
was appointed as special assistant 
to the U.S. Attorney General. He 
continued in government work until 


Cooperation 


1946, when he returned to New 
York City and the practice of law. 
Because much of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s work as a lawyer has in- 
volved foreign business interests, he 
has a firsthand knowledge of condi- 
tions in many overseas lands. He 
traveled frequently to Latin Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Africa while nego- 
tiating business deals between 
American and foreign firms. 


UN Session—Is It 
Number 16 or 17? 


Is the current meeting of the UN 
General Assembly its 16th or its 
17th session? It all depends upon 
how meetings of the global organi- 
zation are counted. 

The UN body held its first ses- 
sion from January 10 to February 
14 in 1946. It then met again 
from October 23 to December 15 
toward the end of the same year. 
If these conferences are counted as 
2 sessions, the General Assembly is 
now holding its 17th annual meet- 
ing. But if they are counted as 
one get-together, the current ses- 
sion is No. 16. 

The UN has accepted the second 
plan for recording its meetings, so 
it lists the current session as No. 16. 
Officially, therefore, we were in 
error when we referred to the “17th 
session” in our September 11 issue. 


Air Defense Tests 
Planned This Month 


For 12 hours starting at 1 p.m. 
Saturday, October 14, there will be 
no civilian planes flying over U.S. 
territory. During that time, some 
250,000 men will take part in a 
deadly serious “war game” to test 
the nation’s defenses against an at- 
tack by enemy missiles and planes. 

Planes of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand, plus some British bombers, 
will take part in the simulated “at- 
tack” on American targets. These 
aircraft will try to break through 
our defense shield to find out how 
effective it is against such assaults. 
Tests will also be made of our de- 
fenses against missiles. 


Music and Drama on 
Your Video Screen 


If you enjoy music of all kinds, 
you may want to watch the weekly 
NBC-TV program entitled ‘“Pat- 
terns in Music.” Presented Sunday 
afternoons following the network’s 
weekly sports attraction, the show 
features Joseph Gallicchio and the 
Chicago NBC Orchestra. Popular 
and semi-classical music is featured 
on this program, including show 
tunes and film music. 

“Macbeth” will be shown o 
NBC October 20 at 8:30 p.m., EDT. 
The 2-hour color film, a repeat of 
one shown last year, has won top 
TV awards for excellence. Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson play 
the leading roles in the Shakespeare 
drama. 


McCone and Foster 
Take Over New Posts 


Two men who are taking over 
important government posts are 
John McCone, 59, and William C. 
Foster, 64. Mr. McCone will be- 
come director of Uncle Sam’s far- 
flung and super-secret Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) next 
month. Mr. Foster is now assum- 
ing his post as head of the newly 
organized Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Both of them are successful busi- 
nessmen with long records of pub- 


uP 


MODEL wears in form of necklace a Dosimeter, which registers the wearer’s 


exposure to nuclear fallout. 


At right, sensitive slide from the Dosimeter is 


inserted into special machine to obtain reading of the degree of radiation 
to which the individual has been exposed. The U. S. armed forces have 
been using Dosimeters for some time, and they are now being made avail- 
able for the general public through various civil defense organizations. 
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AEC 
JOHN McCONE, named by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to take over Central 
Intelligence Agency next month 


lie service. Mr. McCone began his 
government career in the late 1940’s 
as a member of a group that studied 
our air power. Since then, he has 
served as Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, and chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Comrrission. 

Mr. Foster served as Under 
Secretary of Commerce and U.S. 
foreign aid representative in the 
late 1940’s. From 1951 to 1953 he 
held the post of Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. In 1958 he headed the 
U.S. delegation to a disarmament 
conference with Russia, which 
ended in failure as have all similar 
talks with the Reds since then. As 
head of the new disarmament 
agency, Mr. Foster will resume his 
work in search of world peace. 


Praise for Chart on 
American Revolution 


“Your Revolutionary War chart 
has done wonders in stimulating in- 
terest among my students in this 
period of American history. When 
I showed the chart to my classes, 
nearly every student ordered one for 
his notebook. You have performed 
a real service in providing this 
valuable historical summary.” 

We appreciate these words of 
praise. This chart is folded to fit in 
a 3-ring notebook, and is in color. 
It is priced at 50 cents each for 1 to 
9 copies, 25 cents each in quantities 
of 10 more. Send orders to: Charts, 
1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Similar charts are available—at 
the same prices—on U.S. Presi- 
dents, the Civil War, and Africa. 


Briton Rebukes the 
“Non-Aligned” Lands 


Are the “neutral” nations estab- 
lishing a “double standard” by 
which they judge the communists 
less harshly than they do the west- 
ern nations? That is the question 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Lord 
Home has asked of United Nations 
members who claim to be neutral in 
the East-West global struggle. 

The British statesman asked the 
question after pointing out that 
the “non-aligned” lands raised only 
“hushed” voices of criticism when 
Moscow resumed the testing of nu- 
clear weapons in the atmosphere 
last month. If a western power 
had made such a move, Lord Home 





ACKAD 
WILLIAM FOSTER, appointed to 
head new U. S. agency on arms con- 
trol and disarmamefht issues 


declared, the outcry against it from 
the neutrals would have been 
deafening. 

Lord Home said, in effect: The 
non-aligned nations appear to be 
evolving one attitude toward the 
bully [Soviet Russia] because he 
deals in fear, and another toward 
the democracies because their stock 
in trade is reason and compromise. 
If such be the case, the Foreign 
Secretary warned, the neutral lands 
are denying the justice to the West 
that they themselves hope to enjoy. 


News from Asia 
And Latin America 


The Dominican Republic’s top 
leader, Rafael Trujillo, Jr., says his 
country will have free elections next 
May—just a year after his father, 
the long-time dictator of the island 
country, was assassinated. Mr. 
Trujillo has invited the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) to 
supervise the balloting to make cer- 
tain it will be conducted fairly. 

Pakistan is involved in a border 
dispute with neighboring Afghan- 
istan. Pakistan claims a mountain- 
ous region, inhabited largely by 
Pathan tribesmen, as her own, while 
Afghanistan is supporting Pathan 
demands for an independent coun- 













BRITISH INFORM. SERVICES 
EARL OF HOME, British Foreign 
Minister, is critical of neutrals’ atti- 
tude in the United Nations 


try. The dispute has caused a break 
in diplomatic relations between the 
two lands, and may lead to bitter 
fighting if it is not settled soon. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) space exploration 
—present and future; (2) De 
Gaulle’s troubles in France. 





Correction 


We regret that some copies of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for Oc- 
tober 2 contained an error in the 
map of Africa which appeared on 
pages 4 and 5. Cabinda, which 
belongs to Portugal, was improperly 
labeled “Rio Muni” until a correc- 
tion was made. 


Pronunciations 


Charlemagne—shiar’lé-man 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—gii-mil’ ib-dél 
nis’ér 

Mahmoun al-Kuzbari—mi-moon’ 4l- 
k00z-bar’ri 

Rafael Trujillo—ri-fa-él’ trd0-hé’yé 

Shukri al-Kuwatly—shoo-kré 4l-kdo- 
wat li 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Husband: “The bank just returned 
a check for $25.” 

Young Bride: “That’s simply won- 
derful! What shall we buy with it 
this time?” 

* 


A New York theater critic was at- 
tending a new play that started off 
badly and rapidly got worse. After 
the first act, several people left the 
theater; at the end of the second, most 
of those who had remained started 
putting on their coats. The critic rose 
from his front-row seat, turned and 
faced the audience and raised a re- 
straining hand. 

“Stop!” he commanded in a loud and 
stern voice. “Women and children 
first!” 


* 


After looking at a famous painting 
at the National Gallery bookstall. in 
London, a smartly dressed woman 
asked the clerk: “Do you have this in 
any other colors?” 


* 
Doctor: Have your eyes ever been 
checked? 
Sweet young thing: No, they’ve al- 
ways been brown. 


One of the hardest secrets for a 
man to keep is his opinion of himself. 
* 

A man remarked to his friend that 
he always took care of his income tax 
in one payment. 

“But you’re allowed to pay it in 
quarterly installments.” 

“I know it,” he replied, “but my 
heart can’t stand the strain of 4 times 
a year.” 



































“I’ve decided to give Edward the air. 
But he hasn’t called me in 3 weeks, so 
I haven’t been able to tell him.” 





NEWS QUIZ 











Lawmakers’ Record 


1. What were the attitudes of the 
2 political parties with respect to Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s defense recommenda- 
tions? 

2. In brief, discuss Congress’ 
actions on foreign affairs. 


3. Did the President obtain what 
he requested with respect to farm pol- 
iey? Explain. . 

4. What prominent White House 
recommendation in the social security 
field did Congress fail to adopt? 

5. Contrast the ways in which Con- 
gress dealt with President Kennedy’s 
proposals on housing and on education. 


6. What was done about the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for building a 
huge atomic-electric power plant in 
the state of Washington? Cite pro- 
and-con arguments on this enterprise. 


7. Why, in the opinions of observ- 
ers, did the President not encourage 
major new steps in connection with 
civil rights this year? 


1961 


, 
Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what was the 
most important action taken by Con- 
gress in its recent session? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


2. In general, do you feel that the 
lawmakers did a good job? Why or 
why not? 


Egypt and Syria 


1. Egypt is (a) twice as large in 
area as Syria; (b) more than 5 times 
as large; (c) almost 10 times as large. 


2. In population, Egypt is (a) about 
the same size as Syria; (b) not quite 3 
times as large; (c) more than 6 times 
as large. 

3. Of what does the area called the 
Arab world consist? What do the 
people of the region have in common? 

4. Why did the revolt in Syria take 
place? 

5. How does the Syrian rebellion af- 
fect prospects for Arab unity? 

6. Why has the Middle East long 
been a goal for communist expansfon? 


7. In what respects will the Syrian 
rebellion make it harder for Nasser to 
carry out his programs inside Egypt? 

8. Why might the split with Syria 
cause an added strain between Egypt 
and Israel? 


1. In the interests of peace in the 
Middle East, do you feel that it would 
or would not be desirable for the Arab 
lands to unite? Explain. 

2. What policy do you think the 
United States should follow in its re- 
lations with Nasser and the new 
Syrian regime? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is the West Indies Federa- 
tion in the news? 


2. State the chief goals of the latest 
United States disarmament plan. 


3. Fowler Hamilton, John McCone, 
and William Foster have new govern- 
ment posts. What are they2« — 

4. For what reason did Britain’s 
Lord Home recently rebuke “neutral” 
lands? 


5. Who took a long step toward 
uniting Europe in the early 1800's? 
What was wrong with his methods? 


References 


“Kennedy Gets His Package—Al- 
most,” Business Week, August 26. 


“The Kennedy Proposals for Federal 
Aid to Education,” Congressional Di- 
gest, August-September. One of the 
big issues in Congress this year. 


“Progress, Problems, Socialism—A 
Look at Nasser Land Today,” News- 
week, August 21. This article—written 
prior to the Syrian rebellion—helps 
make that event understandable. 
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As Berlin crisis 


, Kennedy record military outlay, more manpower for armed 
gern oy ben gy spe panies a pi ng 





ansody won. agreed ot Seen Sey, aap Of se Mapeeneent Repay at SP bs agen 
by Secretary of Stat 


e. 





Compromise reached. Congress did not give 


President as much money or as much control over 
funds as he desired, but did agree to foreign aid planning over a 5-year period rather than on yearly 
basis as in the past. 





Lawmakers approved Kennedy's request for expansion of our work in this field. Granted funds 
te start llc coke 2 aod ance onties during the 1960's. 





President found little su 


for his plan whereby farmers’ committees and Sec. of Agriculture would 
draw up new crop-control programs. But Congress did take steps to tighten restrictions on planting 
of wheat and various other important crops. 





Kennedy said medical care for aged should be added to social security system. This was turned down, 
but Congress approved other White House proposals on social security. 





President sought and obtained program expected to cost nearly 5 billion dollars over 4-year period. 
But Congress didn’t grant request for Cabinet-rank Urban Affairs and Housing Dept. 





Kennedy suffered one of his biggest defeats in failing to win approval of large-scale federal aid to 
states and communities for their schools. 





In line with President's request, Congress boosted minimum wage and applied it to more workers. 
Also set up program to stimulate business in areas of long-term unemployment. 





TAXES 


Certain taxes which would have expired this year were extended to mid-1962 at Kennedy's request. 
His proposed changes in income-tax laws were put off until next year. 





POSTAL RATES 


et 


President sought increase in rates to keep U. S. postal system from losing money. Congressional 
leaders decided to wait until next year for final action on this issue. 











CIVIL RIGHTS, 


Life of Civil Rights Commission was extended 2 years, but Kennedy didn’t encourage additional 
Reportedly felt civil rights clash in first session would endanger rest of program. 








U. S. Congress 


(Continued from page 1) 


him permission to keep certain 
servicemen on active duty for as 
long as a year beyond their normal 
release dates. Lawmakers granted 
Mr. Kennedy’s request for money 
to undertake a vastly enlarged civil 
defense program. 

Both parties, determined to show 
that our country stands united 
against communist threats, sup- 
ported these measures strongly. 

Foreign affairs. A majority of 
members in each party approved 
the creation of a permanent Peace 
Corps, composed of American vol- 
unteers working in underdeveloped 
countries. 

@ Establishment of a U. S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
to be under general supervision of 
the Secretary of State, was author- 
izec laie last month. This body will 
work on the development of our na- 
tion’s policies concerning world dis- 
armament. 

@ Also, President Kennedy re- 
ceived permission to set up a new 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (initials: AID). It will han- 
die foreign aid programs that are 
now scattered among several units. 
Mr. Kennedy named Fowler Hamil- 
ton of New York to head the 
organization. 

® Some of the bitterest disputes 
of the 1961 session were over for- 
eign aid funds. After a long dead- 
lock, the House and Senate finally 
agreed to appropriate 4 billion dol- 
lars for the year ending next June. 
This is about $760,000,000 less than 
the President sought. (A _ special 
$600,000,000 fund for Latin Amer- 

a, voted last in- 
volved in the more recent dispute.) 
® Congress went part to- 
ward filling Mr. Kennedy’s request 


ic May, was not 


way 


that our foreign economic aid be 
put on a long-term basis. It did this 
by authorizing a 5-year, 7.2-billion- 
dollar program of loans to under- 
developed countries. However, it 
insisted on providing the money 
through yearly appropriations. 
President Kennedy had sought au- 
thority to borrow the money from 
the U. S. Treasury, so that Admin- 
istration officials wouldn’t have to 
go back to Congress each year for 
new funds. (At times, Congress 
does not appropriate enough money 
to carry out a program which it has 
approved earlier.) 

Space program. Former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended a 
1.1-billion-dollar outlay for space 
exploration this year. Later, Presi- 
dent Kennedy called for rapid ex- 
pansion of our space program and 
secured an appropriation of nearly 
1.7 billion dollars. This includes 
money to start a project aimed at 
“landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to earth” 
sometime during the 1960’s. 

Agriculture. In an effort to curb 
the growth of farm surpluses, Uncle 
Sam restricts the acreage that may 
be devoted to certain major crops. 
Limitations take effect if approved 
by two-thirds of the farmers who 
raise those particular products. In 
return, the government “supports” 
the prices of such crops to keep 
them above specified levels. 

Billions of dollars’ worth of sur- 
pluses have piled up despite this ar- 
rangement, so President Kennedy 
asked Congress to let the Secretary 
of Agriculture work with farm- 
ers’ committees in drawing up new 
crop-control plans. Unless “vetoed” 
by the House or Senate, the result- 
ing proposals would have been sub- 
mitted to the farmers involved. If 
approved by two-thirds of these 
farmers, they would have gone into 
effect. 

Lawmakers rejected this idea. 


Large numbers felt that Congress 
would have deen turning too much 
of its power over to others. 
Congress did take important 
measures with respect to wheat, 
which poses our No. 1 crop-surplus 
problem. It passed legislation that 
will require the average farmer to 
cut his wheat acreage by 10%, and 
special payments were offered to 
those who cut their acreage even 
further. Lawmakers also tightened 
government controls over the plant- 
ing of corn and other grains that 
are used for feeding livestock. 
President Kennedy indicated that 
he was reasonably well satisfied 


SENATE LEADERS Mike Mans- 
field (left) for Democratic majority, 
Everett Dirksen for GOP minority 


with these steps, even though he 
didn’t get exactly what he wanted. 
Social security. Congress in- 
creased regular social security ben- 
efits paid to certain groups of 
elderly retired workers and their 
dependents. It likewise boosted the 
special taxes levied on workers and 
employers to finance the program. 
Lawmakers voted to let men retire 
and start receiving benefits at 62 
instead of 65, if they agree to a per- 
manent reduction in the size of 
their monthly payments. (Women 
were given this choice in 1956.) 
These changes, overwhelmingly 
approved by members of both par- 


ties, were largely in line with Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s requests. 

Mr. Kennedy wanted still further 
expansion of the social security 
program to provide medical care for 
elderly retired people, but this pro- 
posal didn’t reach the House or 
Senate floor for a vote. 

Housing. Congress closely fol- 
lowed the President’s recommenda- 
tions to step up federal activities 
in this field. It provided additional 
money to help cities and communi- 
ties carry out slum-clearance work. 
It made extra funds available for 
loans to churches and other non- 
profit groups that build low-rent 
housing for elderly men and women 
with limited incomes. It expanded 
the program under which Uncle 
Sam helps people obtain loans from 
private sources to build homes. 

These and various other provi- 
sions were in a single bill that calls 
for an outlay of nearly 5 billion dol- 
lars over a period of 4 years. 

Senate line-up on this measure: 
48 Democrats and 5 Republicans 
for, 11 Democrats and 27 Republi- 
cans against. House: 203 Demo- 
crats and 26 Republicans for, 40 
Democrats and 136 Republicans 
against. 

Congress did not follow Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s recommendation to 
set up a Cabinet-rank Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing. 
This proposal wasn’t brought to a 
vote in either chamber. 

Education. President Kennedy 
made a strong but unsuccessful wid 
to obtain large-scale U. S. finan- 
cial aid for public schools. A bill 
adopted in the Senate last spring 
would have provided more than 2.5 
billion dollars for this purpose. 
Line-up: 41 Democrats and 8 Re- 
publicans for, 12 Democrats and 22 
Republicans against. 

In the House of Representatives, 
a similar measure was blocked by 
the Rules Committee and was never 
sent to the floor for debate. 

A clash over parochial (church- 
operated) schools was an important 
factor in Mr. Kennedy’s defeat on 


uP HAE 
HOUSE LEADERS John McCor- 
mack for the Democrats and Charles 
Halleck for the Republicans 


this issue. He and his supporters 
opposed direct aid to parochial 
schools, on grounds that it would 
violate Constitutional rules for sep- 
aration of church and state. Many 
congressmen, though, felt that a 
measure which aided only the public 
schools would be unfair to taxpay- 
ers who send their children to paro- 
chial institutions. 

Congress did extend, for 2 years, 
certain federal aid programs al- 
ready in operation—for instance, 
the one that provides U. S. funds 
for school construction in towns 
that have grown rapidly because of 
nearby military bases or federal of- 
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fices. But here, again, the Presi- 
dent had wanted somewhat differ- 
ent arrangements from those finally 
adopted. 

Minimum wage. An earlier fed- 
eral law, covering about 24,000,000 
industrial workers, required that 
each of these men and women re- 
ceive at least $1 per hour. Accord- 
ing to a measure enacted a few 
months ago, the minimum will rise 
—over a period of years—to $1.25 
per hour, and coverage is extended 
to about 3,600,000 additional work- 
ers. In general, these provisions fol- 
low President Kennedy’s requests. 

Senate voting: 48 Democrats and 
16 Republicans for, 13 Democrats 
and 15 Republicans against. House: 
197 Democrats and 33 Republicans 
for, 58 Democrats and 138 Republi- 
cans against. 

Depressed areas. Congress pro- 
vided $394,000,000 for grants and 
loans to stimulate business in U. 8S. 
communities where unemployment 
has been at a high level for a long 
period of time. This measure was 
favored by President Kennedy. In 
the Senate: 48 Democrats and 15 
Republicans for, 11 Democrats and 
16 Republicans against. House: 193 
Democrats and 31 Republicans for, 
56 Democrats and 137 Republicans 
against. 

At the President’s request, Con- 
gress also enacted certain tempo- 
rary relief measures to help our 
states cope with unemployment 
problems resulting from last win- 
ter’s business slump. 

Atomic power. President Ken- 
nedy unsuccessfully sought $95,- 


000,000 to build the world’s largest 
atomic-electric power plant at Han- 
ford, Washington, where Uncle Sam 
operates huge installations to pro- 
duce material for nuclear weapons. 
Part of the electricity would have 
been used by the government, and 
part would have gone to private 
consumers. 

According to Mr. Kennedy’s sup- 
porters, heat from a new plutonium- 
producing plant at Hanford will be 
wasted unless we build facilities 





uri 


VICE PRESIDENT Lyndon John- 
son (left) presides over the Senate, 
and Speaker Sam Rayburn is presid- 
ing officer in the House 


that can use it for generating elec- 
tricity. Opponents insist that the 
electric power field should, insofar 
as possible, be left to private indus- 
try. 

In a Senate vote last summer, the 
power project was favored by 48 
Democrats and 6 Republicans, op- 
posed by 11 Democrats and 25 Re- 
publicans. The proposal was killed 
in the House, where on one occa- 
sion it was supported by 155 Demo- 
crats and 9 Republicans, opposed by 
81 Democrats and 154 Republicans. 


Linking the Past with the Present 





Civil rights. Congressmen intro- 
duced many new bills for curbing 
discrimination against Negroes and 
other minority groups. But the only 
measure enacted was to extend, for 
2 years, the life of the federal Civil 
Rights Commission—an investigat- 
ing body which studies discrimina- 
tion problems, 

President Kennedy did not en- 
courage major steps in connection 
with civil rights this year. Report- 
edly he felt that efforts along this 
line in the first session would stir up 
a bitter conflict and endanger other 
parts of his program. 

Taxes and postage. Certain fed- 
eral taxes, such as those on tele- 
phone service and on the sale of 
automobiles, were extended for an 
additional year. Otherwise they 
would have expired last June. Im- 
portant long-range tax measures, 
along with the question of boosting 
postal rates, were held over for de- 
bate in 1962. The lawmakers are ex- 
pected to consider various changes 
in personal income-tax regulations 
at that time. 

Other issues. Congress provided 
for an increase in federal spending 
on highway construction; it passed 
several measures to strengthen the 
Justice Department’s hand in the 
fight against organized crime; it 
voted to make the hijacking of air- 
liners a federal offense, punishable 
by death or imprisonment; and it 
authorized the President to appoint 
73 additional judges to help take 
care of the backlog of cases await- 
ing trial in federal courts. 

—-By Tom MYER 


Hopes for a United States of Europe 


ROUD of the United States of 

America, which he helped to 
found, George Washington once 
hoped that it would inspire Euro- 
pean nations to form a similar un- 
ion. Benjamin Franklin also be- 
lieved that the Europeans would be 
wise to join hands in a federation. 

There are several reasons for 
such feelings. Defenses against 
enemies can be prepared more eas- 
ily when states are grouped to- 
gether as a single nation. If the 
13 colonies had not united to fight 
for freedom from Britain, there 
would have been no U.S. A. Had the 
13 new states tried to govern them- 
selves as individual nations, they 
probably could not have survived. 

Economic advantages exist in a 
union such as ours. Our republic 
has become one of the world’s 
greatest free nations, and we have 
a standard of living surpassed by 
no other country. 

Of course, difficulties do arise in 
a union, just as they do in any 
other association of people. The 
issue of states rights, as against 
those of national government, came 
up early in our history and finally 
led to the Civil War. Differences 
still cause trouble on occasion, but 
we have managed to remain united 
under our Constitution—and to look 
for legal methods in settling dis- 
putes. 

In Europe, there have been feder- 
ations over the centuries. Most of 
these were built by force, however, 
and none has survived. 





One of the greatest, the Roman 
Empire of 2,000 years ago, took in 
almost all of Europe along with 
parts of the Middle East and North 
Africa. It fell under the onslaught 
of Germanic tribes. 

Charlemagne united much of Eu- 
rope in the 800’s, as did Napoleon 
of France in the 1800’s. The most 
ruthless effort to conquer all Eu- 
rope was that of.the German dicta- 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (left) be- 
lieved Europe would one day form a 
union such as ours—not the dicta- 
torial kind that Napoleon of France 
built during the early 1800’s. 


tor, Adolf Hitler, who started 
World War II. His power was 
smashed when he lost that conflict 
in 1945. 

A U. S. of Europe? At least in 
the western part of that continent, 
the kind of federation Washington 
had in mind—formed voluntarily 
and not by force—may now be at 
the beginning stage. 

Six nations—France, Belgium, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, and West Germany—took the 
first steps by organizing a partner- 





ship in economic affairs in 1951. 
They are now grouped in a Fu- 
ropean Economie Community. 

Only recently, Greece became the 
7th member of this new community 
of nations. Britain expects to join 
it, as de several other countries. 

The community at present jointly 
operates coal mines and steel plants, 
cooperates in the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, and either charges no tariffs 
at all or fixes low tariff rates for the 
movement of goods from 1 member 
country to another. 

While the community now exists 
only for economic purposes, it al- 
ready has established the begin- 
nings of a united government. 
There is an assembly of delegates 
from the member nations, a sort of 
parliament which meets in Stras- 
bourg, France. 

There are cabinet groups which 
administer the various economic 
programs. There is even a supreme 
court, which meets in Luxembourg. 
It can settle disputes involving de- 
cisions made by administrative of- 
ficials in the partnership. 

The most enthusiastic leaders of 
this trade partnership point with 
pride to the governmental side of 
their community, and are quite con- 
vinced that a U. 8S. of Europe is 
going to develop from it. Some talk 
about choosing a U. S. E. capital— 
and even of building a whole new 
city, just as our U.S. A. built Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a national govern- 
ment. —By Tom HAWKINS 





N TO TEACHERS: This test covers 


iss of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
sane September 11, 18, 25, and Octo- 
r 2. 


Seoring: If grades are to be calewu- 
lated on a percentage basis, we sug- 
gest that a deduction of 3 points be 
made for every wrong or omitted an- 
swer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In 
each of the following items, select the 
correct answer and write its letter on 
your answer sheet, 


1. Chiang Kai-shek maintains that 
(a) the Reds used force illegally to 
conquer mainland China; (b) Chinese 
Reds should be able to have a voice in 
the UN; (c) both Chinas should be 
represented in the UN; (d) National- 
ist China is a neutral nation. 


2. Brazil recently amended its con- 
stitution to change that country’s sys- 
tem of government by (a) giving abso- 
lute power to the President; (b) giv- 
ing full power to the Prime Minister; 
(ce) dividing most of the authority for- 
merly held by the President between 
the Prime Minister and Congress; (d) 
giving complete control to the military. 


3. Even though our country has re- 
sumed nuclear testing, President Ken- 
nedy has urged Premier Khrushchev 
to (a) stop testing until we catch up; 
(b) ban atmospheric tests; (c) ban 
underground tests; (d) work out a 
joint testing program. 


4. A major obstacle in the way of 
having both Nationalist and Red China 
represented in the UN is that (a) it 
would be unfair for the Chinese peo- 
ple to have 2 seats in the UN; (b) the 
U. S. will not support it; (c) Russia 
will veto it unless we support her Ber- 
lin proposal; (d) both Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tse-tung oppose it. 


5. Premier Khrushchev has made it 
clear that he hopes to (a) unite the 
two Germanys by peaceful elections; 
(b) push the western allies out of 
West Berlin; (c) prevent the two Ger- 
manys from ever uniting; (d) expand 
Soviet control over East Germany. 


6. Which man resigned as President 
of Brazil after serving less than a year 
in office? (a) Joao Goulart; (b) Tan- 
credo Neves; (c) Janio Quadros; (d) 
Juscelino Kubitschek. 


7. Mao Tse-tung maintains that Red 
China is (a) a satellite of Russia; (b) 
a puppet state under Moscow’s rule; 
(c) an equal partner with Russia; (d) 
a nation much better qualified than 
Russia to lead the communist world. 


8. The chief reason for disagree- 
ment between the United States and 
Russia on disarmament is (a) the 
matter of inspection; (b) the fact that 
neither nation really wants to disarm; 
(c) the crisis in Berlin; (d) the lack 
of confidence which both these coun- 
tries have in the UN. 


9. The Alliance for Progress is a 
new program designed to improve liv- 
ing conditions throughout (a) Europe; 
(b) Africa; (c) Asia; (d) Latin 
America. 


10. An important reason why “the 
Congolese Republic wants to gain con- 
trol of the Katanga Province is that 
(a) it has great mineral wealth; (b) 
it is underdeveloped; (c) it is incapa- 
ble of governing itself; (d) it is a cen- 
ter of communism. 


11. The major civil defense plan 
currently favored is to (a) evacuate 
crowded cities when danger arises; 
(b) build shelters for protection of 
people wherever they are; (c) protect 
food from contamination by storing it 
away from crowded cities; (d) shut 
down all radio and TV stations. 


12. Mongolia is a Soviet satellite, 
but which one of the Le eee nations 
believes it has a legal and historical 
claim to that territory? (a) North 
Viet Nam; (b) China; (c) South 
Korea; (d) Japan. 


13. This year’s U. S. defense budget 
is expected to be (a) about average 
for reeent years; (b) slightly below 
average; (c) a record peacetime high; 
(d) twice as big as last year’s budget. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the state- 
ment, 


14. eee 
more of our foreign aid than any other 
region in the world. 


15. The capital city of Brazil is 


16. asia has both the 
highest and the lowest lands in the 
world 


17. Communists have long regarded 
the 19th Century German writer, 
____., as their leading 

teacher. 


18. Our foreign aid has consisted of 
Sas BE TE sikenisienmeaiiclitininne 
Se 


19. Pa lL. 
Red dictator of Russia. 


Identify the following persons. 
Choose the correct description from 
the list below. Write the letter which 
precedes that description opposite the 
number of the person to whom it 
applies. 


Ulbricht 


21. Lyman Lemnitzer 


20. Walter 


22. Konrad Adenauer 
23. Dean Rusk 
. Andrei Gromyko 
25. Willy Brandt 
A. Mayor of West Berlin 


B. Chairman of the U. S. Joint 


‘hiefs of Staff 
C. U. S. Ambassador to the UN 
D. Russia’s top UN representative 
E. Chancellor of West Germany 
F. U. S. Secretary of State 


G. Communist boss of East Ger- 


many 


In each of the following items, select 
the correct answer and write its letter 
on your answer sheet. 


26. A person’s political and eco- 
nomic beliefs, such as those of democ- 
racy or communism, are known as his 
(a) advocacy; (b) ideology; (c) 
knowledge; (d) inheritance. 


27. A moratorium on nuclear test- 
ing means to (a) ban such tests; (b) 
continue them; (c) conduct them un- 
derground; (d) delay or vostpone 





them. 
y 








28. A place where certain Soviet 
government offices are located is 
known as (a) the Bastille; (b) 
Pravda; (c) the Kremlin; (d) Tass. 


29. Russia, when making reference 
to its spacemen, uses the term (a) 
aviator; (b) astronaut; (c) naviga- 
tor; (d) cosmonaut. 


. of the regions below can be 
1 the above map. Match the 
s with the appropriate letters. 


30. Mongolian People’s Republic 
ilthough many nations regard it as a 

viet satellite, it is seeking UN mem- 
bership as an independent state. 


31. Taiwan—seat of the National 


ist Chinese government. 

capital of Red China. 
Korea—military govern- 
ip there last May seeks to 
ties with the '. S. 


32 Peking 
33. South 


] 
ciose 
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DR. FREDERIC CHAPMAN examines an X-ray film in his office 


Interviews on Careers 


The Medical Profession 


GLANCE around the busy 

waiting room is all that is 
needed to remind the visitor that 
Dr. Frederic D. Chapman is a busy 
man. A specialist in internal medi- 
cine, Dr. Chapman has offices in 
Washington, D.C. 

“As a rule, I see patients in my 
office from 9 to 11 in the morning, 
and again from 2 to 6 in the after- 
noon,” Dr. Chapman reports. “When 
a new patient comes to me, I get 
his or her complete medical history 
before beginning the examination. 
After that, the examination gets 
under way. 

“Actually, as a specialist in inter- 
nal medicine, I devote much of my 
time to diagnosing my patients’ 
medical problems. In doing this, I 
usually have laboratory tests made 
to help determine the trouble. When 
I find out what is wrong with the 
patient, I begin the treatment. If 
the medical problem is not in my 
field, I refer the patient to some 
other specialist. 

“In addition to my office hours, I 
make house calls during the day or 
at any other time that an emergency 
arises. I also spend time working 
in the hospital, visiting patients 
and caring for the sick there.” 

About half of the nation’s physi- 
cians in private practice are general 
practitioners—often called “family 
doctors.” They treat a wide range 
of ailments. Others specialize in 
the treatment of particular types of 
illness. Branches of medicine in- 
clude surgery, internal medicine, 
pediatrics (medical care of chil- 
dren), and many others. 

Qualifications. “A good doctor 
must have an interest in people and 
their problems—he should be will- 
ing to put the welfare of others 
ahead of his own,” says Dr. Chap- 
man. In addition, if you choose 
this field, you need a high degree of 
intelligence and patience in dealing 
with others. 

As you go along, you will get 
some aid in evaluating your apti- 
tudes for a career in medicine. 
Medical colleges screen their appli- 
cants carefully before admitting 
them. As a rule, they give pros- 
pective students a series of aptitude 
interview them, check into 
their emotional stability, and go 
over their school grades. 


tests, 


Preparation. Take a _ college 
preparatory course in high schoo! 
with emphasis on the sciences. 
Next, you should plan on taking at 
least 3 years of pre-medical train- 
ing in college (many medical 
schools require 4 years of pre-med 
work). 

Select your medical school now, 
if only tentatively. (Medical schools 
choose their applicants carefully. 
That’s why you should make certain 
as early as possible that you can 
meet all the entrance require- 
ments. ) 

It has been estimated that it 
takes a minimum of from $15,000 
to $20,000 or more to obtain a com- 
plete medical education. Working 
your way through med school is out 
of the question because all your 
time is needed for study. However, 
many medical schools grant schol- 
arships to well-qualified students 
who cannot pay their own way. 

Earnings. General practitioners 
in small towns don’t generally earn 
as much as do those in large cities, 
but the incomes of most doctors are 
quite good. Specialists ordinarily 
have higher earnings than do gen- 
eral physicians. The average in- 
come for all doctors, according to 
a nation-wide survey, is well over 
$15,000 a year. 

Facts to weigh. ‘Medicine offers 
a wonderful opportunity to help 
others,” Dr. Chapman pcints out. 
“Though it provides a comfortable 
living, the profession is not for 
those who séekvriches. To be a 
really good doctor and to be happy 
at your work, you must have a 
stronger devotion to your fellow 
man than to money. 

“Perhaps the biggest drawback 
of medicine as a career is that it 
puts heavy demands on your time 
often leaving you very little oppor- 
tunity to be with your family. Also, 
expenses of setting up an office— 
and of maintaining it after you are 
established—are high. So is the 
cost of a medical education.” 

More information. Talk to your 
own physician and get in touch with 
a local branch of the American 
Medical Association (AMA). You 
can also get information from 
AMA’s national offices at 535 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

~-By ANTON BERLE 





SPORTS HEADLINERS 


TWO ATHLETES who are making names for 
themselves in water sports are Chet Jastremski 
of Toledo, Ohio, and Sally Watt of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Now a junior at the University of Indiana, 
Chet is already considered the world’s best 
breaststroke swimmer. During a single week 
in August, he broke world records on 4 occa- 
sions. He won top individual honors at the 
national meet for men in Los Angeles. Chosen 
to go to Japan on a goodwill tour, Chet re- 
sponded with record-breaking performances 
in both Osaka and Tokyo. The University of 
Indiana is counting on him to lead its water 
team to top honors during the 1961-62 col- 
lege year. 

“Determination and hard work,” says Chet’s 
coach, are the basis of the young swimmer’s 
success. Jastremski is 5’ 9” tall and weighs 
170 pounds. 

Sally Watt is national junior low-board div- 
ing champion among girls. A freshman at the 
University of Michigan, she is now looking 
forward to taking part in college meets. The 
University of Michigan is one of the few col- 
leges that promote swimming and diving com- 
petition for girls. 

The 18-year-old Washington diver has 
worked hard to perfect her diving techniques. 
For the past 2 or 3 years, she has had 2 prac- 











INDIANA U 


Jastremski 


ANTON 


Sally Watt 


tice sessions a day at the pool. A proficient 
painter, Sally is planning a career in medical 
art. Both of her parents are doctors. Her 
father works for the U. S. Public Health 
Service. —By HOWARD SWEET 





GEOGRAPHIC PUZZLE 


Fijl in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
= spell a familiar name in geogra- 
phy. 


es 
U. S. voleano other than those in 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


2. Its capital is San José. 
3. A Russian river. 
4. Its capital is Lima. 


5. A hat and a canal may come to 
mind when one thinks or hears about 
the country of 


6. Capital of Colombia. 


a eae only 
active voleano on European mainland. 


8. Hawaii’s lava shooter (2 words). 


Oy... _, an Alaskan vol- 
cano. 


1; 213)4)5)6)}7)8)9 





Last Week 


HoRIZONTAL: Frankfort. VERTICAL: 
1. Hartford; 2. Dover; 3. Juneau; 4. 
Phoenix; 5. Jackson; 6. Santa Fe; 7. 
Boston; 8. Pierre; 9. Augusta. 
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